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abstract * . 

Conceptualizing progress through college as.^a 
sequential process, the study examih^d fact9r^ thai: affect xatds of 
persistence and dropping out, using longitudinal data for a national 
sample of young men attending college in the late* 1960'^. A prinqipal 
conclusion was that factors important to understanding persistence 
vary with the stage of th^ undergraduate career. Pre-college • . 
attributes of parental socioecono,mic status, race aipd age exhibit no 
significant net relationship wfth dropping out af any stag^. The 
effect of having pursued a college preparatory program in high school 
is relevant only to completion of the freshman year. The net 
importance of pre^.colloge mea-sure^d ability declines substantially 
'after the freshman ye^r and is Nonsignificant by the junior year. 
Rhile working evidently inhibi-te persistence in .college, not all 
employed^ students become dropodts and t^e impediment appears to^be 
greatest for those who work between hetlf and full time. If . is found 
that young men who initially marria^ilate in a two-year institution 
are much more ^.ikely to drop out- at every stage. of undergraduate 
life, ev?n after- having transferred to four-year ins-|:itUtions. 
\. Receipt of a scholarship bears a consistently positive* relationship 
*^tsL the *probability.,.of successful persiSt^ce in 'college. It is 
co^^^uded, that much previous the;oretical and empirical research on 
dropp^lng out must be viewed with caution. (Author/X^BH) 
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^ Sucless 4nd Faililre in College: 
A^6$w Approach to Persistence in 
* Undergraduate Programs 

Notwithstanding a vast literature on the achievement of success in 

X 

higher education, there are major gaps in knowledge about the determinants 
of; persistence to completion (or, droppiiig -but) of undergraduate programs'; 
Recent reviews by Karmas (197^^) and Tinto {']^7'?\ point to a 'vari^y of 

i 

shortcomings in pa^t studies; the former focusing on ^empirical problems 
* and the latter concentrat:ing on theoretical ones. »A priAcipal problenv 
with most -theoretical an^ 'empirical res.eart^h in this\area is 'the failure 
to treat success ^in college as' a sequential process . Most studies focus 
.on the rate of graduation of a pdrt^icular cohort of persons by some 
specified date (e.g., the proportion of a freshman class who were 
graduates four years later),' Alternatively, some studies concentrate 
on attrition dtxring or at the end of the freshman year (Nelson, I966) , 
presuiTtev|)ly because overcoming this, f irst-yeaK hurdle i's the most critical 
achievement in the process of attaining tiie status of graduate. . However, 
as some researchers have recognized, it is uncertain whether the factor 3 
that determine successful , completion of the freshman year are the same 
. as those that lead to success iru subsequent undergraduate years. While 

: therein), Tin*)' * theoretical model (1975)' is one of the few instances 
. in- the literature in which dropping out of college is viewed as a 
longitudinal process. - < ' 



Another* Eoa jot conceptual arid empirical problem has been the failure 

to distinguish between "permanent^' and ^'temporary" withdrawals, At the' 

conceptual lev^l, the resea^her must deal with the ambiguity of what 

constitutes permanent vithdr^wal--especially in view of the recent 'tr^ds 

_ t6ward lifelong learning "arid recurrent education. Virtually any time 

span of nonatten4ance after which a dropout is defined as permanent is 

open to challenge. At the en^pi'lrical level, difficulty In disjbinguishing' 

teicporary from permanent drisipouts is compounded by data limitations. 

That is, study p'opul^tions often are restricted to a single school or a 

small group of schools (thereby counting transfer students as dropouts), 

and long-run longitudinal data are infrequently available. 
/ 

Another issue is definitional--i.e, , "dropout" means different 
thiiigs to different people. For example, few researchers have distin- 
* guished "between dropouts and "pushouts"--i .e . , between voluntary and 
• involuntary withdrawals.* Clearly, the distinction is not , unambiguous, 
even theoretically, whto one considers that a student doing acceptable 

academic work may be""foi»ced" to discontinue his/her schooling by a 

^ " ^ " ' 

lack of f\inds to cover th^ out-of-pocket expenses of college attendance. 

In addition, research that employs self -reported reasons for discontinuation 

may well be faulted 'for excessive reliance on data whose reliability is 

J- ^ * • 

at least open td question. 

Finally, most of the" eiiipirical research on withdrawal from college 
does not employ multiVOTia> statistical' an&lysis. Clearly this 
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deficiency precludes our having confidence about the independent effects 
of the various factors yhich are correlated both with dropping out of 
college and with each otherT^'^^^ * ^ ' " 

l\lthaugh this study does not propose to address, all of the preceding 

I ^ ' > 
problems, it does deal with some of them. First, the question of 

success is framed in terms of the probability of completing a given 

college year (e.g., the sophomore year) in a 12- or 2i|-month period, 

^Thus we. are not concerned directly with the permanency of withdrawal, " , 

• 4 

although the analysis always focuses on a group containing young men^ 

• • • 

v^ho were first-time enrollees in the year in question (at the beginning 

of the time period). Further, by e;rt ending the analysis to examine a^ 

Zk-mnth period and by using national sample data we minimize the impact ^ 

of overstating dropout rates because of short-term temporary withdrawals 

and /or because of transfers. 

Second, the study employs multiple regression analysis* so ^s to * 

permit ,thfe identification ^ the independent effects of several correlated 

variables. Third, the analysis directly incorporates the sequential . 

nature of success in college by investigating withdrawal rates in -the 

freshman, sophomore, junior and senior years, seriatim. This approach 

^ ^ ^ — 

also permits tests of the stability bf the model in theTense that the 
absolute and relative importances of several .factors can be assessM 
at different stages of the undergraduate career. Finally, in order to * 
relate the study to prior res,ear.ch, '^the- infer^nce^ from our several - > 



of initial entry^ 



. The data used^ in this s^ii^ are carawn- f/om the files of the 
National Longitudinal S^^veys of La,"bor Force Experience (NLS) of^ 
cohort of males wKo, were 1^+ to 2^'years of ^age when thg^^^^vejgJ^^b^an 
in* 1966 (see Parnes , Miljus, S'p/tz and Associ;|^^^-l$r/o) • Members of 




*the panel were interviewed annually (in late autumn) throixgh 1971, 

/ •• ' 

although only the data through 1970 were available for this analysis. 

* . 1 ■ . \ . 

ITealzq employ information-gathered in a mailed survey of the secondary 
' schools from which the ybuhg men graduated, @f the 5s 225 members of 
the sample, about 1,300 are Tlsed in' our analysis. The rest of the 
sample w^s excluded for one, or more"of^he| following reasons: (l).^id. 
. not atttmd college as ^an undergraduate between I966 and 
not between the ages of I6 and 2h upon first entering the year^of ^ / 



college bein^analyzed; (3) did ncrtrparficipate in the survey be^yond 
the initial year;'(U) di^ not pro;^^ide complete information' on all 
variables used in the analysis. / . • 

LJeveral features of the data base merit brief discussion at this ' ^ 
poin^. FUst, because the information derives from a national sample, 
■ the potential for* Generalization from- the results is greater than in 

jsi p'rev-Louc ''research. 'Second, net attrition from fche^^aniple haG^^i^ 



moE 



erJc 




V 




environments. Individyr^s enter institutions of highef education- with 
a variety of personal attributes, jfamily backgrounds, and academic 
experience4^which influence their "performance 'in college. These 
charac^eri(etics affect both the abilityV to persist in ^^n'undergraduate 
vprj^am to its conip'letion and the" expectations and commitment's to 
/persistj;^n addition, the decision, to couiplete a college prograrj^ds 
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atoLJb^£_ilieJ_academic (and social) .environment. of -the particular 



/ 

institution as ^l^'X^^^^^y^ factprs eternal to both t^^^ndividual and 
the- school e,cwirT>nment--e the/state of. 45 he labor market.. Purthermore, 

a few notable exceptions, td the mainstream of research on college 
dropouts, it ^ apparent th-a^'the many determinants of dropping -l>ut 




should .apd do have diff erej;itial impacts at. differentrstages of the 

lergraduatie " career" J^Bayer, I968; Eckland^, 196i|a). Thus, for 
example. iMprntn nf t}{e preco-llege educationaT^'experlen^ce would be 
expected, to. havQT less influence— o^^Kg^pHrsi&tehce decision of a junior 



ord^r to address various questions apdut the« determinants of 
persist i/lg in college, we^ enoplov^t^eii^ dichotomous meastires of 
persistence, L. . . . ^^y^\^ 2)//which specify ther likelihood of 

^oirpleting the ith ye^ of college in calendar years* Thus , for 

^ample^5 L^^ represents the .pxobabil^y that an entering freshman will 

li - ' * * 

be enrolled a sophomore^ne year later, and jL^^-represents the 
probability wi;i4^h^ve enter e the senior year within 2^ 



months after first beginpifig the junior year. By analyzing these 
eight criterion ^ineasiires we are able to e^^amine whether the determinants 



of persistence in college (a) -are invariant witli-respect t 



o the 



ount 



of time allowed^for qompletion arid (b) have the' same*effec£s at 411 
' . ♦ • • ' •* 

itareff of the underf'raduate career. Finally, for the sake of comparability' 

to prior renearch, v/e alsp analyze the likelihood "of being a college 



<5 r. . 
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'^^raduate withih four- calendar ye^rs after initiairy enrolli.ng as a 
freshman. 

*To* facilitate the i5reseatation /)f our mod el* of collie pep^stence v/ 
x-re destiribe below th^ operational foijn of e^ach vari-able included in th^ ^ 




model and the hypothesis underlying its i-nclijslon in the analysis. / 
'Means and stanciard deviations of the vai^^bles 'are displayed in Appendix. 
Table I. [ ' ^ ' ^ • ' 

> Family Background (SES) -- j^early all theoretical and empirical 
Analyses of cellege persistence and performance indicate that socioeconomic 
Gtatus of family of ori^tation is inversely related to the* liKelihood 
of dropping out. Clearly, the umbrella concept of family socioecoj^omic ■ . 
Gtatus covers a host^of specific characteristics related to academic 



/ 
/ 



achievement, including the fcfllQwing: level ofy'af-f luence (i*e ./ ability, 
to pay) J level of parental expectations for children *s scholastic \ * 

:^ . ■■ . ' y « - ■ - • . 

!3uccess , the extent to which education is yalued as instrijujieatal to 



posV-school s\3cces3, .role models of aca^mic achievers, and innate 
t^^lent for intellectual performance. / 

^ ^ / ^ 

Partly oecause of tjie underdeveloped state of"^heory on how 
Riarticular aspects of backgrojon^ relate to school success .and partly 
because of the natiire of available d^ita , we emplo/ an\ ordinal inde^f of 
background. The index is based .on five^characteristife of the family 
of orientation: father's education^ itfother*s educatio^i, education of 
oldest older sibling (if any exist), father's occupation when the 
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xespondent^^as an adolescent, and the , availability of reading material 

i'^flien the .respondent was an adolescent. In form and suostance 

^ - " > ' ■ • . - - - 

th^measure similar to those used in other major studies of jeducational 
outcomes such -as. Prefect .TALENT (Pldriagan et ^1., 196^)' and the Youth 
.in Trarpition Rroject (Bachmaa, 1970), Since the index is scaled so 
that high values represent high socioeconpmic statiis , It is hypothesized 
that it will^^xhibit a positive net relationship to the several ^ \^ 
variables measuring thpe likelihood of persistence in college. ^ * * 
Ability ( IQ) Becausev of the obvious theoretical association^ 



betv/een mental m^ility and educational achievement, we employ a ^ - 
standardized score derived f)rom reported results on aptitu&e , achievement 
and intelligence tests, These results were based on pr^col lege test s 
and v/ere reported b^^he-^l^^tj^gcon^a^y^^ by the 

re.spoTiS^nt^,^ -^hlle^^b^^ some evidence that high school grade 
."performance might be a^better measure of individual conrpetence (Tintg, _ 
1975, p. 101), the relevant data are not available -^foirWr sanple . • 
Clearly, ability is expected to exhibit a net positive relationship 
v/itli 'Persistence. In addition, it is hypothesised that the impact of 
ability on persistence will diminish beyond con?)letion of the freshman 
year, when the -capacity to perform college level v;ork satisfactorily 
ha:; beep dei?ionst rated. This is not to suggest that ability distinctions 
becomeMrre levant in matters of grades, awards, etc., merely that they 
become less relevant ta witiidrawal prior to graduatic 



Hxghr-Sghool Curriculviin (CURRIC) -- Beyond the personal and familial 
characteristics th^ prepar^e a student "to succeed in college we posit 
hat (at 4.^ast) one^aspect of the secondary school' experience ^oll be 
related to persistence, namely high school curriculum (see Jaffe and 
Adams, 1970).. Specifically, it is hypothesized tliat those who completed 
the college prepaitetory curriculum vil]?* fie less likely tlian all otfier^" " 



leave college earLy, ffence we expect a positive sign tfi>x the 
^^^^ * * ^ * * 

coefficient of a^diommy va^^iable which 4^ coded "l^'^'^ifer those from the 

college preparatory curriculum and "0" for all others. Additionally, 
it seems ' reasonable to expect" that the^effe^ of this precollege 
experienl^W wJU. decline, perhaps \;o ^insignificance, as the analytical 
attention moves from the freshman year to later- years. 

Scholarship Receipt ( S CLSlff^)^ ^Tt^^ least thre^ reason|. 

^to expect that recipient§ of scHolarsiiift^ (fellowship^^w^ less 
likely than nonrecipients to leave colieg^^^^^tufe:^^^^ 
holding such an awaM generally implied external evaluation that a 
student has supe3(^.or capacity for academic acconiplishment • Second, it 
it probably^ indicative of ,an above-average conma^ment t© th^ pursuit 
of a college degree. , Third, it implies a somewhat lower finandfal 
burden of persisting in college, ceteris paribus * \le operationalize 
tjlis characteristic in^the *form of a dunmiy variable (1 if scholarship 
recipient that yeaa:, 0 otherwise) and expect its. coefficient to be 
•positive. ^ » . , 
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Age (age) -- Because chronological age is frequently used in 
research on educatiorjal outcomes, we include it in our analysis. However 
there are competing hypotheses about its effect on dropping ouX of 
%ollege. On the one hand, . i^^^^ may be argued^ that older, students are 
more mature, Less -adventuresome, and more committed to their educational 
afid occupational goa^s. On the other hand, the older student obvioucly 
^has experienced some hiatus in schQoiirig whicTi may have resulted' in a 

deterioration of learning skills* Jt "also should be* noted that in 

- \ . f ' \ • 

prior researcTi age often hasi^^ served ss 'a 'proxy for^other characteristics 

that we meas\ire directly (e.g*, marita;L status7 .employment status, 
^ * ^ A 

part-time enrollment). Hence, we are unable to specify a priori an 
expectation for the sign or Mgriificance of the age v^Hj^ble/ 

Race (RACE) -- In response to a principal* conclusion of a recent^ 
review ofv,research in this area (Tinto, 1975? P* 117), a variable 
^presenting the respondent's race (1 if white, 0 if Negro/ is included 
in our model. Nevertheless, it is by 'no means clear why race per se - 

.ould exert an effect that is independent of measured- ability social . 
status, typ^ of college^^and other^variables which happen to 15e correlated 
both with race and with persistence in college* The sole characteristic 
not measuiW in our nibdel for which race may be a proxy is the extent 
of social int^ration of the respoi^dent in his collegiate environment. . 
That is, it may\e argued th^t historical discriminatory practices ^n 




college admission a\d the ^linority status of J)lacks in the society at 



large produce social milieux on college cafiipuses which are not conducive 
'to l^ill^partT cjlpaJ^ i^a b^ackir^.(Jee also \fl^tin,*^9V5) As a :^ecent 
review^ summarized this V^&fect, -"OtHfer thin^^ b^ing equal, social >. 
integration should increase the likelihood "that the person will remain' 
in college" (Tinto, 1975, p. 107).X ' y 

^ Marital Status (MSP) — AneJther demographic chax&c,t eristic which 
)nay influence persistence 'in callege_fis a student's marital status — ' 
(Eckland, 196i4-c^^pp. '82-90) > however, once again^eiie^re coveting 



hypotheses about the direction of the effect. On the one handT^married 

Gtiiden;t>^ may be more stable, serious and committed to their goals than 

unmarried students* A-Lso-, working wives may reduce finahcial pressure^^ 

to drop out, "On the other hand, the fainilial and financial responsi- 

bilities of a married student may 'Constrain^ his study time and/or his 

flexibility in adjusting to the externally imposed schedules of college 

^ - • \ ^' * „ 

attendance. Without ^specifying the expected sign of the coefficient, 

we include in> our model a dummy variably measuring marital status (l 

if married /wife present;. O'otherwise). 

Enroiijnent Status (ENRPT) -- It is nearly tautological to hypothesize 

iihat a student who is enrolled on a part-time basis will be less likely 

than one enrolled full time to complete a year of academic work in one 

calendar year. However,^ dummy variable representing enirollment status 



(I'if part' time^ 0 if fuM time) is included in the model for several 
reas9ns. First, we wish to identify the unique effect of working, wl^le 

: ■ 15 ■ 



'7 
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atten^ling school, independent of partrtime^'attendance . Second, the 
"prev^'lence of quarte;: and trimester systems along with siiinmer programs . 
in Schools operating on, a semester system make it possible for a student 
to^lfill the credit-hour requirements for "promotion" even ^ath . 
pa,^-time attendance during ^ta 12-month period. Third, particularly 
f6T entering freshmen, \:idespread acceptance of c-redit by examination • ^ 
"(e.g., CLEP) permits accumulation of credits without full-time attendance. 
Finally, our^ me-asure "oT^n fbTa^^ only to the Fall^term 

of the academic calendar and may not characteri2e''^^ibe--stu3ent 's status 
during other terms. Considering these factors and the conventionar 
wisdom that, other things equal, part-tir^ students are less committed 
to higher education, we ^expect a negat^ivg/coef fictent for the valuable 
representing enrollment status. 

Emplgyment Status (EMP35+, EMP21-3i^, E^![P1-2Q) — There are several 
reasons that a college student's employment status is theoretically 
relevant to the likelihood pf his persistence in higher education. To 

begin with, vj^orking students clearly are less able to be full-time 

8 

participants in collegiate life. Since our model already controls 
for part-time attendance, this influence of working presumably captu-rec 
the diminished time available for studying and/or participatioff^^ 
nonacademic college activities. Second, the fact that a stucient works 
while attendi^^g college sugge^Lt^-.^ lack of alternative 'Sources of 
finaii^l support, which in turn iinplieG an added psychological burden 
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of. S;eficx3l attendance (see also .A°stin, 1975? PP. 15-11). As a possible 

'partial offset these effects, it may "be that working signifies an , 

above-average comfnitment to educational goals. ' ' 

• In order to allow for possible nonlinear . effect's of eii5)loyinent 

'while attending school, we operationalize it in the form of three 

^ variables-. The first distinguishes those wl:^ worked full t^jne (lit least *' 

35 hour^/weels.^ from all others. The second distinguishes ttose yho^^ ' 

worked more4than half time but less than full time (21- 3^+ liours/week) 

from all others. The third distinguishes those who workM as piuch as 

half time (1-20 hours/week) from all otl7ers\ Thus, thfe do^f/icient 

of each variable is expected to be negatit^e because /edch represent^ 

tfe^iifference in the probability of success betwofen students who do 

not work wTiioat tending school and those who dcy work. 

Type of College A^tTended (2YRC0L) -- For a /variety of reasons it is ' 

expected ' that ^young men who begin their postysecondary schooling in 

two-year institutions will be more likely, J>n average, to drop out . 

than those^ who attend four-year institutions. Alt^iough the theoretical 

mechanism is not completely clear, other .studies ^have demonstrated that - 

junior colleges perform a "cooling-ou#' (Ciark, I960) ^ runction of 

keeping students from going on to senior college, and thereby serve to 

< * 

perpetuate the inequality of opportxinity extant in the educational ^ 



/ 



system (Tinto, 1975Ti lT^addi*ioii^Jtwo::year institutions may be 
. reasonably categorized as. lower "quality" schools and, ■aeSpi-te-iiie ^ 
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complexities* of "frog-pond" effectsi, .institutional quality has been 
shown to be inversely related to dropout rates (Kamens, 1971; Tinto, 
1975). Finally 5 we hypothesj-ze that even i^hose students who begin- in 
' two-yeal;' colleges and survive to transfer to four-y^ar institutions wfH 
be more likely than those vrho began in four-year schools to dro^i out 
Subsequently because of (1) the inferior preparation provided in the 
Junior colleges, and (2) the impediment to progress of inboaiplete 
transferability of credits. Hence , the dichotomous variable coded 1 
if the"* student first matriculated at^a two-year school is expected to 
have a negative coefficient in> models designed to explain successful- 
persistence ijt higher education. . ^ 



9 

Some Methodological Issues ^^ ^ 

In order to make full use of the longitudinal .data to obtain more 
* * (A 
precise estimates of the parameters we have employed some nontradltional 

methodology. First, In analy^zing the likelihood of success in" one 

calendar year, we pool data for the periods 1966-67? 1967-68, and 

1968-69. That is, to study L^^ we examine the status (one year later) 

of yoiing men who were entering college fr-eshmen in I966 or 1^67 or 

1968. Similarly, in analyzing the probability of success in two." 

years we. pool data for the periods I966-68, I96 7 - 69, and 1968-70., 



/ 



Second, ^ the definitions of the seiveral criterion measures L^^, are 
not perfectly syinmetric. While success in the freshman V^ar- is 



defined in term::: of enrollment'' in the sop.homore year, ^uccess" in 
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subse^quent years is defined 'in terms of enrollment in the next higher 
level ^ withdrawal from school wit^ a certificate or diploma signifying 
completion^'^T^ogram of study. This procedure results in junior' 
college students who acquire an Associate degree after two years of 
^study being classified as ^successes , rather than as dropouts for having 
failed. to "enroll as juniors. Likewise seniors who graduate but do not 
enter f^raduate or professional school aS'e not classified as dropouts. "^"^ 

1 ) 

•r. 

Empirical Results * , . 

It is 4ielpful in structuring the discu^^ion to group tiie explanatory 
variables into two sets. The' first group includes chafacteristtcs which 
are already embodied in the student at the time of entry, into colle^ 
and thereby beyond his control or, that of higher education j)olicy makers. 
In this group we include the respondent's socioeconomic status, measured 
mental ability, high school curriculum, age and race.' Use^of these ' - 
control variables is required both because of their hypothesized direct . 
infl)?fence on the criterion variables- and because of their known 
interrelationship with the other hypothesized determ^^nar^^ of successful 
persistence -in college. These latter measures, or the policy variables, 
represent characteristics which lie within t*he piorview of both the 
educational policy maker and the. student and are susceptible to change. 
Determinants" of Successful Completion of the Freshman Year 

Approximately seven in ten students (71.1 percent) who entered 
the freshman year of college, for the first time 'were enrolled as 
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sophomores one calendar year later; extending the exposure period from. ^ 

.one to iyio years raised tlie likelihQod of success to better than three 

in four (76.2 percent). Thus, aborit three in ten students failed t6 

progress to the sophomore year in a one-year period while in a tvra-year 

period the proportion who failed to meet the success criterion' declined 

to less than one in fotir. The latter , still represents a very considerable 
•« 

proportion of students whose college education was discontinued (or 

* • " -* * » 

delayed), even if only temporal^ily. [ 

Cdntrol Variables . ' The data provide no evidence of a net positive 
relationshin "between SES and the successful completion of the freshman 
year, regardless of the time allowed for congjletion (Table 1). This 

/ 

finding is^ not entirely surprising. Earlier studies that.,j^ported a 
significant relationship. between SES and. college achievement often 
failed to control for other factors with which both are positively 
correlated and as a consequence the njc efffe^t of SES was overstated. 
For ex^ii3)le5 students from families l^ith -than-average SES are 

more likely to obtain above-average scores on IQ tests, to complete a 

-college preparatory ^program in high school, to'enroll in a four-year 

^'12 

colleges, and to attend school op a full-time b^$is. In addition, 
students from high SES backgrounds are less Ukeiy, on average, to 
have' to work while going to college. Thus, while,^ family socioeconomic 
;;tatus may be^related to premature withdrawal^ from^^college , its el feet 



Table 1 _ .' 

^ ♦ 

Regression Results --Determinants of the Probability of> 
Successfully Completing the Freshman Year in Colleg^T^' 
by Number of Years Allowed for Coinpletion * 



Explanatory variable 



b b 

One year , K^^) "^"^'^ y^«i'S i^^-^) 



SES 


- .0.1 


O.h 




(-0.12) ' 


( O.kO) 


10 




o;i+*^ 


(•2.78) 


( 2.58) 


CURRIC 


6.0* 






( 1.39) 


(^ 1.1+6) 


•AGE - ■ . 


. 0.2* 


2.3 




( 0 oq) 


( l.l6) 


- SCLSHP ' 


1.1* ■ 


■ h.h 




( 1-.53) 


■ ( 0.92) 


RACE 


- 0.2 - 


. h.9 




(-0.03) ~ 


0.59) 


MSP 


5.0 ^ 


^ " - 9.5 




( o.iti) 


.(-0.79) 


Em^PT , ■ 


» -50.2** 


-36.1** 




(-5..53) 


(-lt.l5) 


EMP35+ 


-12.1* 


- 5.1 




(-1.36) 


(-0.60) 


,EMP21-3^ 


-20.5** " 


-l6.6**'- 




(-2.95) 


(-2.1+6) 


ENtPl-20 


- 6.3* 






. (-1.1+6)' 


J-1.02)-^ 


"^^ayRcoL 


- 6.7* 


. -12.0** 




(-1.57)" ■ 


(-2.92) 


.CONSTAMT 


26.8 / 


—11.2 




( 0.67) ^ 


■ (-0.28) 




.185 


.11+5 


F-i;9tio " 

Number of sample cases 


11.30. 


8.69 


5^+7 


5I+5 



Table continued on next page. 
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^aole 1 



Continued 



Mote . Males l6 to 2^^- years of age at the time of^;tnitial inatriculatioQ 
in college who v/ere first enrolled as freshiuen 3.n 19665^1967 or 
1963, ' ' .... 

a Gee text, for description of variables . 
b Numbers in parentheses are trratios. 
^' Significant at .G'5 a < -l^- - 
Significant' at a < '05/ 
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is completely indirect, being transmitted thrc<ugh measured ability, 
pre-college educational experiences, and tl^/e decision on what tjrpe, of 



school to attend. 

In-contrast to the^^fiiidj^ig^reg^^tlg the SES jswrflable , the results 
deirlonstrate that^JbJfi^ likelihdod of syccesj^ully completing the freshman 
year is positively related to measured mental ability. The data also 




su, 



/ 



7 r — ' 



ggest that the effect' of t^ae IQ irariable is the same in the one-year 
/ period as in the two-ye^r period. Our hypothesis that students who 
con$>.lete a college 'p^paratory curriculum in high school are. more IJJte 
than students from 'i'ther programs to complete their f^^shifian^ear in 

^eit'her one oirt^wo^-years- inS:^also, boi^^ oift by tRe data. .Focusing on 

' '^-^ - . . ' 

CKljIjtlie^ protfability of Qoinpleting. the freshman year is 



eij^Jher tj 



irxi 



about ^percenjiage »point^ higher (in a net sense) for young men who 
completed a college preparatory program than for those who studied in 
^the other high school cvcrricula. " 4 

There i& evidence in "our results^ thaV- students who af e^r^cipients 
of a schoJ.ai*ship or a fellowship on entry to colleg^'^^prt^ , on average, 
percentage points more likely than'tionrecipfent^^o coinp||^Q t^^ir 
'freshman year in one year. HoW^ver.^ $his difference is much smaller 
and not statistically significant when two years are flowed" for' cqmpletrorx. 
-What is of' particular interest here ^ is tha^; the formsf fi;aaing prevailed 
even after controlling, for variation in mental, abili'ty and high s-chool' 
curriculum. As not^aVearlier, the net influence of this variable 




doubtless refleN^s a high commitment to educational pursuits and a 
dimension of ' men^al^^abiiit^j^^ either by the IQ measure or 

by fither variables in» the model. On/che other band; it ^ hard to 



maintain the Relief that it represents "stick-to- itive^iess" since the 



variabje^:^:::i5^^ 3igni^icant/in the two-yeax interv^, when this 



attribute v/ould be expected to have a stronger/effect , 



There is no eyadence that the age of ^a/student -^t the tiihe of his 
entry to collie has a net relationship/6o jbhe ^fcelihood c5 -his 
successful persistence through the freshman year in- college, I'his 
finding is largely consistent wx^ th^ published results of 'other 
researchers.. It must be not^-, however, <that our result-s earmot 
distinguish betw een .there being no e ffect of age and countervailing . 
effects which offset ^each other. Our findings concerning the effect o 

marital stdtus on ^e probability of completing the freshman year are 

/ 

similar to trhose regarding the effect of age.j. and the same caveat 

/ ' . ^ ■ " ' ^ /r 

appli>es. / ' ' 

, ^ • Re^p^^ding the final "control" variabre, our results conti>a'st 
» Gharp/ly with fhe conclusion by a recent ijeviewer -that '"It^^ clear l^hat 
_i^i2^i^^n'independerit-predicto32L^0tjirv^ (independent oC both ability 




' y/and social , status), . (Tihto, 197^5 > P« 119) • Nl^her a-^diciiptomous 
^ Va-riable entering the equation directly nor a teXt- of interactions 

\ ■ ■ ' ' ' . / 

l^etween race and the other variables in the niOdel demonstrates a 
sii^nificant relationship between race and the likelihood of success in 





wa 



^ f^eshman^ar."^^ Moreover, as noted in our discussion above, it is 
not at all apparent why a net r.elationship should be expected th'eore±ically 
Thus, the five percentage point gross ad-vantage of whites in the 
likelihood of conpleting their freshman year is entii^ely attributable 
to racial differences in other characteristics that iiafluence persistence. 

As hypothesized, students who initially enrolled a part-time 
basis were less likely than^their full-time counterpart^^ to progress 
from freshman to sophomore status in either one or two y^ars. The net 
differential in the,.xiiue-^ar period between the two enrollment categories 
fs"^ percentage point>^; in the two-year period the net .differenti^al 
s 36 percentage ppints, Ev^h in the absence of* a rigoro\i^ statistical 

test, it seems &^e to conclude that ^the--re:gtrraining effect W part-time 

^^^^ ' ^ \ \ 

enrollment^ s.uccess i-s^ greater in the^shorter e35)oSAi3:*€ peri\)d^^^t^ 

Never:fefieless, tlie slibs^antjlal^-e<^^ of yENRT^„ in ^tfe^Clvc^ 

uatroTpr(2^vides strong support for ^-fei^e hypothesis tiiat f^l-time^^ 

coimitment .t.p' higher education- t^S'^^mT^QS^rt deterpainaT^t of E^rsistence . 

oli"cy' Variables , Studentsx^h/ work while attending jeiTeir 

freshman year are less lik^, other things equa^, tjian those who do not 

work to be enrolled 'a s >^phomores the succeeding year. This finding is 

consistent" with tlT,e/hypothesi.s of an inverse relationship between wdrk ' 

7 

.experience and success in school. However, the net likelihood qf 

' . ' ' • ' ' • \^ 

success is not monotonically related to the^intensity of the work 
experience: Students working' 20 or fewer hooirs during the survey week ^ 
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• ^ 

v/ere, on average, 6 percentage points less likely than those with 60 
work experience to complete their freshman year; those who worked 21-3^ 
hours averaged about 20 percentage points les^, while 1:ho5e who worked 
full-time v^ere, ^ort. average, about 12 percentage points -l^ss likely ^than 
those who did not work to coniplete;^the freshman year iri one year. 

^he findings 'f6r the two-yea^period .are les$ Qonclugive Students 
who dulling their initial year of attendance were working full-time ar^ 
those working half-time ^or less were no different, on average, from ^ 
those j^io^jdjijiJa^ However, the results do suggest tha,t those 

"-^fio worked between 21 and 3^ hours pea? week were about^ 17 percentage 
points less likely to succeed, other things being equaljL than those who 



did not work. These results were not entirely unexpected. While 
working liMt^ the number of hours a vai labile for school work and* 
eXtracurripular activities, it should be less of a constraining factor 
^ in a 'two-year interval than in a one -year period. Unfortunately, the 
data^do not permit measurement of the allocatid\of out-of -classroom 



hours among school study, market work, .and other activities . Two 
students, otherwise 'equally circumstanced, could devote the same number 
of hours to study eVen -though one is employ ed> part or full-time while 
the otherj^s out of the labor force. Moreover, market and school ^rk 
can be complementary rather ^an /iorapeting activities. What we can say 
,ln this context is that, on average, market work is an impediment to 

to^ success in a one-year peribd but Us impact is reduced as the period 

\ - ' Ik • « 

6t time allowed *for completion is lengthened. , . . 
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Our data indicate that 32 percent of the male entering college 
freshmen, between I966 and ^968 began tl^eir higher education in 

' institutions wMch offered J^ly the two-year associate degree, ^here 
is evidence tha<f the likelihood of suc'cess is ipver for these students^ 
than 'for those who began in four-yesijr institut^^ons.- TKe differential 

'in.faVor of the .latter ^group.. is, on average, 7 percentage points Ifi - ..^ ^ 
the one-year period and 12 i)ercentage points in the two-year period.^. 

" Heii^ there 7i^^j?P0ft~f the belief that jion^or co'lleges pdrform a . 
"cooling -'Out" functlcfn^ intentionally or not . Th^ st>ength cf^the * 
variable may be partl^^ attrfbutable to its posiMve correlajt^ion with: 
an unmeasured variable (i. e . , ^wh^her the student lives with parents') 
knovn to affect persistence (Asjiin, 1975}* . ^ . . 

In summary, several of the Uackground "and demographic characteristics-- 

i»e., Si;S, "age, race, .and marital status— are seen to be insignificantly ^ 

factors in explaining successful completion of the freshman year in a 
one- Qr two-year exposure period. Only the control variables measuring 
the student ^s mental ^ability and his high school curriculum exerted 
positive n^'l^ffects oi^is^^ccegs in both periods. In acidition, working ' ' 
While gbirjg to schopl, parjb-tiine •a.tt^ndance, nonreceipt ofea 
scholarship/fellowship and attending a junior college significantly 
lowered prpMbility dtAUC(ie6s (i^e., incre^ased his likelihood of 
withdrawing without eni-olling as. a sophomore). 
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The Sopjiomore ^' Junior^ and Senior Years 

The likelihood of a student Sorapleting his sophomore year 
year"i:s-€l9L^^ Jinxiors^and seniors it is^78.7^and 79.6, 

percent, respect ivel^^ JChe corresponding two-year completion 

Vates^are 76 .jb, 88. and 91.8^ percent. Thus, as ^ud^nts advance from 



the -freshman year status. the likelihood of their completing a subsequent" 



year of school generally incre^?; Moreover, the importance of an 

' • i * * * 

additional year opportunity 'Tor tl^ese cconpletion rates a l^oj increases . 

The fact that lengthening t4ie/9bi5^u;tre jjeriod has an^increasing 
effect as attention^ shifts from the freshmen to the senior year/ ref iec-S§^ ' "^-^ 
at lea St ..two primary x'aotors^ Fir^^^as student? age- an^ progress in . ^"^ I 
school, they become increasingly 'likely^"*b«L.^e^independent of parental - ^ 
families and personally' responsible for their own financial obligations, 
while remaining' committed to graduation. Thus, the proportion of 
students marr*ied increase's from 5 percent of the freshmen to 15^ percent 

of the seniors. Evidently^ the desire for independence outv/eighs the 

i ' ' - . 

negative effect of employment, on^persistence because the proportion of 
students working^ at lea^st^half toifie^is' actually higher ^among seniors 
(19 percent) than among freshmen (17 percent^. While this difference 
is not dramatic, it should be recalled that employment is an^ impediment 
to persistence, i.e., a ^disproportionate number of the freshmen who 



worked never'^reached the sophomore ,''mip|^T^e^-~tJie-,4unior- of ' senior 
year. 
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The second' factor contributing to the increased^ inqpact of 
lengthening the ejcpo sure .period iis that change? in field of ^udy are 
more likely to occur in the later than ii^^the earlier years, Such chang 
are ordinarily accompanied bjy additional requirements for graciuation. 
Similarly, the inipact of five-year baccalaureate programs (e.g., in 
engineering) proba'^iy*- becomes. appai:^nt only in the jxmior and senior 
years. . - > .... 

■The- regression results displayed in Table 2 indicate that the ^- 
' set pf explanatory var^iables in-oui^ model account .^^or betwten 6 and 19 
percent of the variation in t^he Hkelihoods of conroleting the'^rious 

years of college. ' ^'/ith the * exception of ."the senior year, the mode^'* 

^ ^ ^\ ; ^ . ■ ' ^ 

seems toTte more pcJwerfuI when two years^ al:e allowed Yor coir4>letdfbi) 

thap when only one year is allowed. Likewise, the gopdness-of-f it of 

the model generally declines as the focus shifts from the freshman to v 

later years, 'partially as a result of the reduced; vaxi-a-tion in: some-of— 

the explanatory variables (see standard deviations in Table A-l) , 

Consistent v/ith oui* findings for the freshman year, general of 
the demographic - and UapkgroUnd var4.ables do not exhiM-t^ significant net 
relationships with, the likelihoods of persist ing-rthrdURh ^e sophomore,' 
junior and/or senioV ypa^^s . This applies to SES, RACE and AGE\ 
Mdition9lly,„th§ strong positive effects' of 'measured ability and • 
■ pre^^^^n^^rriculum which were fouiid anK)ng.,fr.e§^un&a-doTil6t''pceyaj^^ 
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Table 2 



^Regression Result£w-7Determinants of the Probabilities of S"uccessftilly 
Completing the Sophomore, Junior and Senior Years of College/ by Jfumber 
♦ of Yeafs Allowed for Completion 

(Coefficients shown in percentage points) 



Explanatory 
va'riable^ 



Sophomqre 



Junior 



Senior 



One yefar Twp years One year Two years One year Dwo years 




\^3aniple cases 



.* *>afeie^ 'continued on next page'. 
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Table 2 ' 
Continued 

Note . Males l6 to 2h years of age at the time of entrance to the 
college year being analyzed^ ^ • , * 

See^ text for description < of variables, 
b Nvunbers in parentheses are t-ratios.^ 

The difference in sample t sizes for the one- and two-year equations 
ffei^iAre from tTie occasional unavailability of data for one or amother 
time perl^Q^and is mainly attributable to a respondent haying pissed 
' '^orie'^'f the tko^^S&evan-T'f^ ^ ' ' 

^ Significant at .05>n^< .10, 
• Significant 'at'(x< »05. , • . * 
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in later years, , IQ is significant only for sophoiaores ^jjd CURRIC 

in xlfe 



anomalously only for juniors in fife one -year period. These results are 

wholly consistent with ouf hypotihfeses that pre-college characteristics 

* ' / / * 

and experience will haVe dimpiiplling effects on college succes^ the 
farther along a student is in hk.; pxirsuit of a degree. 

As was true of freshmen, ou.: results provide evidence that » 
ercl^ssmen who receive a scho larship are more likely than nonrecipient 



to complete the year in' question ..-^Indeed, among juniors and seniors 



the effect-^of hold^ing a scholarship is larger than anpRg^^^reshmen . 
'FuTthernKSi'e , the variable SCLSHP^^oes not attain* stSti's-trical'-S^nificanee 
'when two years are allowed for comjletion. Inexplicably, the variable* 
fails to achieve significance for sophomores, irrespective of the' ^ 
exposure period5* 

Only among sophomores do we continue to observe th€ negative impact 
> • ' , . ' ♦ <* 

of working on persistence in college. Simil^jr to the results for 

freshmen, those sophomor^Tmost likely to drop out prior to ^ptering 

the junior year worked more than half time and less than*full time. 

Apparently, young men.who work while attending their junior and senior 

►years in -college are a sufficiently heterogeneous group that those 

for whom employment is an impediment to schplastic progress are largely 

counterbalanced^ by those whose comitment to g2:aduate is extraordinarily 

high* Consistent with this line of reasoning is the finding that 

part-time enrollment has a diminishing, albeit significant, negative ' 
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impact on persistence as attention shifts fronj sophomore? to juniors to 
seniors-. Unexpectedly, however, the data do not reveal any d^'cli-fie in__ 
the effect of part-time attendance as the exposure period is lengthened 
from o^ to two years. * ♦ 

Tinally, the regression analyses offer support for 'the hypothesized 
inverse association "betweerj. successful persistence in college and 
initial matriculation in a two-year institution. In fact, the estimated 
impact of ^starting in^-a-junior college is stronger for sophompres, ■ 
O^Jniors and seniors than fot TrejshHien. This suggests that ,the^poor 



quality of scholastic preparati^ prdvided'tcx students who ultimately 
transfer to four-year institutions and the inoaB^Jlete' transferability 
of credits ma^ be at least as deleterious as the ' "cooling-out" or 
screening performed by two-year institutions. 

' * i' • • > 

In sxommary^ it is apparent from these regression analyses that 

similar, ' but not identical, factors are ijiiportant to underst^andj!^ the 

likelihood that a young man will persist through' his sophomore, junior 

and senior years/ As hypothesized, pre-coUege traits and experience 

teM to wane iri Significance the further .a atudent progresses. Indeed, 

^ ' ' . 

socioec9nomic status of parental family as^ell as. race are irrelevant 
throughout. Further, while working and scholastic progress appear to^ 
be incompatible am^ng sophomores, this does not seem to be true, on 
avei^ge, foivjuniors and seniors. Finally, although part.- fisie Ate ndance 



iformly impedes persistence, its effect is lower in the later than in 
the 'earlier undergraduate years » 
The Likelihood of Graduating within Vour Years 

For the sake of coinparability with much of the existing res^ergh 
on college dropouts , we also estimated the parameters of a mod^l to 
explain the probability that an entering freshman (in I966) had graduated 
^8 months later. "^^ For the purpose of this analysis a gradviate is 
defined as one who held an Associate or higher level degree, 
'irrespective of whether he t^s still .enrolle(J in school at the end of 
the * period\ " H^ce ; *the ^ def inxtion^iri^' peyf^et^ consistent 'mth, o-ur*^ ^* > 

earlier definition's of successful persistence through the sophomore, 

•%> 

Junior and senior years . 

Inspection of the results displayed .in liable 3 .and cojuparispn of 
them with the data in Tables 1 and 2 unambiguously demonstrate th^t 
differ-ent factors' are iniportant to persistence^( withdrawal) at varfbus 
stages of the undergraduate career. Additionally, even those factdrs 
that are statistically significant throughout have differential impabts 
at different stages. Mord'over, relyll^g on the conventional approach of 
analyzing graduation rates (as in Table 3) woulcL. lead Researchers and 
policy makers to erroneous inferences. For iexanrple , examination of tlie 
estimated parameters of the graduation equation indicates that holding 
full-time jpb while enrolled as a freshman is not a significant 
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Table 3 

Regression Results — Determin£(nts of the Probability 
of Graduating^ within Four 'Years of Initial 
Matriculation in College 

* (Coefficients shovh:Kin percentage points) . 



Explanatory 


Coefficient 


t-ratio 


variable 


_j ^ 





SES 
IQ 

CURRIC • 
AGE 
SQLSHP 

MSP 

ENRFT/ 
EMP35+ 
EMP21-3*^ 
EMPl-20 
2YRC0L ' 
•CONSTANT 

• 

P-ratio 
Niunber of sample cases 
Mean of dependent variable 



- 2.0 


^l.Olt 


6 A* 


1.38 . 


0.5 


0.08 


- 3.7. 


-1.39- 




1.65 , 




- -0^.33 • 


20.5 


1.26 


.-36.6** 


-2.36- 




1.23 


-20. ii-* .' 




-13.2** 


-1.71 


-12.0* 




79.9 





..Q78 
2.52 

217 ^ 
29.8 



Note, ffales 16 tcr 2k years of '^ge -in 1966 ajid first- eitf-olljed' 

^ . as college fres'hmen in the Autumn of I966. 
a The dependent variable »is coded "1" if the res.pondent held 
• an Associate or higher level degree a&J^f-^^e"'^^ 

of 1970 and^ •'*0** othe'rwis^e. . //" - ^^.^^^ 

I _ ' >^ • . , ^ 

b See text for description of variables. 
•X- Significant at .05 < .10. 

Significant at a < •05* ' ' 




* o * c » ^ 

ijsipediinent to progress in college • "^However, it is obvious from the " 
results discussed alcove -that* this is inisieadin& and that working 
actually does inipede persistence. As another exairple, tiie graduation 
rate results Suggest that high schbol curriculum is irrelevant, whereas 
that is clearly fallacious "because completion of the freshman yea^ is^ " 
significantly dependent upon the -nature pf the secondary school 
eparation, * . ^ ^ * ^ ' * - ' 



, ' Sijunmary 1 

^ Conpfeptualizing progress* through college as a sequential process, 



, ^ we examined f^ctdl^s that affect rStes of persistence arKT dropping out. 



-using longitudinal data for a hation&l 'sample of young men attending 
college in the J.'^te 1960's, A principal conclusion was that factors 
iiTip(>rta^nt to T^derstajiding pel'sistence.vary with the stag^^of th^ . * 
undergraduate career, ,Pre-college attributes of parental socioeconomic 
stat'ds', race anci age exhibit no significant net relationship witji 
aropping out atJ^iny stage • The effect of HsTviri^pixrsued a college - . - 
preparatory program\ia high school is relevant*T>nly to completion of 
the freshman year. The net inflpoirf^ance of pre-colleg^ mearsured ^ability 
declines substa)atially a:^er the freshman year and is nonsignificant by 
' the Junior year^ ^ " — ^ - - . . ^ o ; ■ ' . ^ 

While wgflcing evidently inhibits persistence in'college,, not all 
employed student^ becgme .dropouts':" and' ;ibhe*^ "Be' 
greatest Xor- thos^ who work b^'tween'iiaiff.and ^f^^ ^ 
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that students' working full time are a heterogeneous group, so 
have extraotrdinarily high .commitment to their educational goals and=^ 
(perceive) no alternative way of meeting the^ out- of --pocket' expense^ of ^ 
college' attendance. It sJr^ould also "be bDrne in mind that working 

students' wlio manage to persist: through college do reduce the v'foi»egone 

■ ^ • • / S r - ' • ' . * ,* 

earnings" component of their personal inyestmerjt la education/ 

JWhether because of their- lower commitment to educational achievement 

lower quality of instruction, or an institutional ffiftction of "cooling 

* ' ' ' ' <• * ' . 

them outk*" it is incontestable that young m§n who initially fljatriculate 

in a. two-year institution are ^much more likely to drop ottt at every v ^ 

stage of lindergraduat^ life--even after having transfeirred to a four-year 

institution Finally^ receiptjoiL^ scholar ship b ear^ a consistently 

positive relationship to the, probability of s^dcessful persistence. in* , 

jcollege, gllthough it is *not entirely clear whether this is' a^keastare of 

-^'commitrafent'or an additional raeari^^ of apti-jiu^e." • / ^ 

An import-ant methodo^j&glcal Conclusion, that deriv^'s;from this 

study i;? that much. previous^ theoretical and empirical work on dir'opping' 

■ " ^ ' ■■ •. -:■ ■ 

-Qut of college mt^t vj^fiwed with considerable c^ytion. By ignoring 

the longitudinal natvire of the prpcess bf u^idergraduate' education and ^ 

• ' * ' . ■ " , • ^* ' 

Inadequately controlling for intercorrelated^ explanatory variables 

'* . * * . ^ 

previous resea2:ch ha4$<Iravm and perpetuated.*sever^l erroneous inferenp^es, 

' P ' ^- . ^ , 

•N^t -the le4t ofv these" is tlist -sOjCial status background 16 an* important 

dkterrriinant bf per^i'stence tJirough ^college. , Another is '"fihat there are 





sig'nifi^nt^j;i^ r^elal .differentials in the rate -of djropping out ojl 
coll^g^. Perhaps most ^critical from the viewpoint of this study ^is the 
.on^^h that the explanation for the causes of dropping out of coJ-lege cagiJbe- 
modeled in a single equation representing "the iikeUho^^^ -gfaduatiQn / 
by any given group of freshmen. \Otir study^elea^J^r^^e^^ ths't 
the 'explanation is far moi^e ^complex 
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Footnotes 




/. 



Chis study elaborates a methodological f rame\TOrk the 
, ^ — ^—dissertation by Karinas^(i97^) . 

Thus, for exainple, 23-year-old sophomores in I966 were excluded 
from the apalysis of seniors in I968, ."because they W^^P ^5 in 1^68. 

Some qualificatidns to thi^ straightforward interpretation of 
L. . are discussed .below/. in the section on methodology.* 

r*©r details on the metliods of construction and diattissioA of 
\ V. y?3:i?bley that might Jjavje en inclj^dv^ see-^i^^en (197^^/ 

F9r technical information concerning the pooling and standardization 
of scares see Kohen' (1973?). ' . * 

In ^preliminary runs we included an ll-valued index designed to " 
measure the 4^ality of the secondary/ school attended, but the variable 
v/ac cont;istently nonsignificant an^ niethodologically questionable. 
' Therefore, it was excluded from fihai runs. * * 

Ifcwever,, even thxQ seems iHrprobable, since^^prelimifiary runs included 
.a, measure o^'th^ racial composition oi the. student body- -anticipating ^ 
. . difffex^ent I behavior by blacks "in blacic schools than* by. those 'J.n "intej^^ted" 
s-chools\ 'yower^r,-in contract* to Ast in findings (l975j^^/l^* 11+2-.1+1+) , 
neither the variable nor its interdiction with rac^^pf the respondent 



'^^^^ X^?*' stajistic^.liy signif ic^n^i.. 
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The sugges-tion by Baird et al. (1969, -j^.' 66) that this is not 
true for students at two-year colleges is faulty because their analysi 
cdii^iders only stud-ents attending th.e second tern of their second ye 
Thus, it excludes..those whose .working^ led to reduced parti^^J^ion-ai^ 
Withdrawal prior to the second year. As tin (197%-^. ^87) sjxggesjis- that' 
the effect >of working depends on whether 'or not^e Job ^ is ^campus. 
•However, sinde his analysiswtoesvriotTfieasute the^-iiumber of hours 
worked (as a freshman),„a(5f' tjie xelationshi^etween hours o^ work and 
^ob iocation, his condlu^ions may reflect merely the inverse relatio;i 




between persistence 



irs 



tt squares (OLS) 'estimation where the 
dependent variable i^^chotomau^^ has the limitation that 

the estimated (iJj^edicted ) prtS^abilities may lie butslLaS the unit interval. 
J/fhile theoreticaliy^referable, an alternative e'stimaticfe te<!hnl<^^J^ '^^ 
(e^-, logit analysis) could not be attempted since no av^lable prpgram 
allows for '•variation among respondents in the probability I)?; 'selection 
to the sara|>le. % • . ^ . . . 



Ex^m^-nataon of the separate analyses of the individual entering 



classes indicated no ^structural differences sufficient to preclude^ ' , . 
pooling theirf: ^'Although y^.shm llnWei^t^^ d.zr&s in tSe tables"/^ f ''^ 

the analyses ^']iave^een^^rf(5^^e^ using weighted data • Thu5 , fof ''^ 
ex^irjiJ^T'^tpe^^^ in the vlQ66-^B,periQ4''x.ep,Jj^^n.^^ ^. . 

about 1,8 million young men,. ^^^-^'^^^ . ' *' • . " 



4r 



. . "4 



4.0^ ■ 



?f viewed and found to be members of .the armed^ forces wej^e.. classified 



as successes for two reasons. First, examination of. later data for' ^ 

so^ne (i.et\ when they were inteanriewed after being discharged) indicates 

that they wer«epindeed,_ college grgiduat^s. Second,- comon practice of 

•the selectivje service system was to permi^^^^otential draftees .to 
1 ' ■ -e - . ' 9'*'./ ^ . ' 

complete their pro'^ram of ;sttidy if they were making satisi^jrtory progress J 

t ' « » ^ — 

Among freshmen the zero-order correlatloiis-between the SES 
indSrlQ^CUERIC, 2YRC'0L, and EpPT are 6:^^.^ 0.23, and -O.l?, 

rlspectiv^]yV^i — ^ • ^ ' \ - 

* * "^\e. Ihv^str^ted possible inte^ctions with race by means of the\ 
Chow test (Chov/5 i960) which tests* the equality*.t>f regression coefficieiits 
when the equations are^estimated separately for whites and blacks*, > The 
calculated Rts?a?atio under the null hypothesis of equal slope parameters 
was 1.75; the^critical tabular vellue for F was 2.l8 at a.-=^-0*05_._ ; _ _ 1 

It racist be bor;ne in mind that working while attending, school 
has a very positive aspect for those who dp persist; namely, it reduces 
the major cost of acquiring higher education* (i.e., foregone earnings) 
and thereby*^ raises their rate of return to investing in schooling. Astin 
(1975., p. 79) sugges-ts that there may also be positive integrative 
effects of working while attending college. ^ 
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* . ?ot the sake of strict compara'bility with Astin's recent study 
(1975) we re- estimated thas model for the universe of entering freshmen 
wi)o asi)ired to complete four ^ears of college. The results were virtually 

■ *. ' - 

identi*cal to those shown in Tabl^^3^:'^d are available upon request. 
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' Table A-1 



Means and Standard Deviations of Vari^atjles Used in Models of 
^ Successful Persistence in College, by Yeaf* of 
. ^' • College Analjczed 



f Variable • ^ 
jlaxne"^ 


freshmen 


Sophomores 




—Semors ; 


Mean 


s.d; ' 


' — 

Mean S.J). 


Mean • S 


.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


^ii 


.711 




.697 


b 


.787 


b 


■ .796 


b . 

< 




■ .76? 


T? 


.763-. 




".88U < 


b - 


.918 


b 


- SES , ' 




1.7 


. 11.8 


1.7. 


11.9 " 


' 1.6 


12.1 


1.6- 


IQ . 


110.9 


12.9''112.« 


13.0 113. U 


11.7 113.8 


10.^ 


AJRRIC . ■ • " 


■;70 


"b 




b. 


.7U 


b 


- .77 


b ' 


• AGE • 


' 17.8 




■ I&.9 


1.3 


19.8 


1.1 


20.8 


1.1, 


SCI£HP . 


.16 


\) • 


.lU- 


V 


• .1^^ b 


Ah 


b 


RACE 


.95' 


b 


- v96 


i 


.97 ^"b- ■ 


.97 


■ b 


MSP \ , - , 


.05 




.07 • 




.11 


b • 


^15 


b 


ENEPT ^ 


.08 




-.06 


b 




b 


; .06 


b 


• EMP35+ *' 


.09 




.12 


b - 


.07 


b 


.07 




• EMP21-3ii / 


.08 




.08 


b 


.11 


b 


. .12 


b 


EMPl-20 


.26 




. -30 


b 


■.2U 


b 


. .29 


b 


2YRC0L 


.31 






b 


^ .17 - 


b 


.lU 


b 


Number of 


















sample -cases 




U38 (U37) 


311 (312) 


21A 


(2ii6) 



a For definitions ojT Variables and units of measurement see text, 
b' ,The standard deviation for a dichotomous variable is yp(l-p), 

^vhere- p 'is. .the proportion c5f the sai?iple liaving the requisite 

characteristic. H^nce, the standard 'deviation is computable ' " 

from the mean shown in* the adjapent column, 
c Although they contain essentially the same respondents the saii5)les 

for the one^ and twp-y$ar» analyses are -not identical because of 

;£tttritiori and yeturns to the sampie. Hence, the first number- \ ' 

• \ * * '* » , ' 

' shown is the one -year sairple and tTie number in parentheses is the 

' ^ two-year sample. ' ' . . ' . / 
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